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Abstract 


Gender discrimination is a pervasive issue that persists in many societies 
worldwide, including Lebanon. The usage of A rabic sexual terms in the Lebanese 
dialect is a significant contributor to the perpetuation of gender discrimination 
specifically, against women and the LGBTQ+ community. The paper explores 
how language perpetuates harmful gender stereotypes and reinforces 
Vel abe aac akg tse eee discrimination against women and LGBTQ+ individuals through a review of 
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Published: 05 February 2023 individuals in navigating gendered language. A quantitative analysis of the 
doi: 10.51483/AFJHSS.4.1.2024,69-87 | attitude towards sexist language and the frequency of the usage of sexual terms 

in both formal and informal settings is also conducted within thedata population. 

According to the study conducted, the use of sexual terms has a significant 
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correlation with discrimination based on gender and sexual orientation towards 
women and the LGBTQ+community. These terms reinforce negative stereotypes 
and societal norms that further the prevalence of gender inequality and 
discriminatory practices. There is an urgent need for efforts to promote inclusive 
language and encourage the use of the right sexual terminology to achieve less 
verbal gender discrimination in Lebanon. 
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1. Introduction 


1.1, Background Information on G ender Discrimination in Lebanon 


Lebanon’s history of conflict and social tensions has contributed to persistent gender discrimination in the 
country (Stephan and Charrad, 2020; World Bank and UN Women, 2021). Despite recent progress toward 
gender equality, Lebanon ranks poorly on global measures of gender equality (A vis, 2017). Womenin Lebanon 
face many challengesincluding discrimination in enployment, political participation, violence, and harassment 
(Lebanon, n.d). A patriarchal system, deeply rooted in societal norms and values, reinforces gender 
discrimination by limiting women’s opportunities and enforcing rigid gender roles (Joseph, 2018). 
Discriminatory laws and practices such as unequal inheritancelaws and thelack of protection against marital 
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rape perpetuate gender inequality in theLebanese legal framework (H uman Rights Watch, 2020). Additionally, 
the LGBTQ+ community in Lebanon faces widespread discrimination and stigma exacerbated by the 
intersection of gender and sexuality (M erabet, 2014). Discrimination against LGBTQ+peopleis reflected in 
the language used and thelack of legal guarantees for their rights. The useof A rabic sexual terms significantly 
contributes to the perpetuation of gender discrimination especially toward women and theLGBTQ+community. 
Language reflects and reinforces societal norms and values, including harmful gender stereotypes and 
discriminatory attitudes. The use of sexual terms that denigrate or objectify women and LGBTQ+people 
reinforces negative perceptions of these groups and contributes to their marginalization (Fernandez-A ntelo 
et al., 2020). According to research, derogatory sexual terms can havea significant impact on theself-esteem 
and mental health of women and LGBTQ +people (Glick and Fiske, 2018; H erek, 2000). Additionally, the use 
of sexual terms can normalize gender-based violence, such as sexual assault and harassment, by trivializing 
and normalizing these behaviors (Fernandez-A ntelo et al., 2020). The intersection of gender, sexuality, and 
language poses a uniquechallengefor LGBTQ +individuals to navigate thelanguageof gender. Using gendered 
language that is inconsistent with a person’s gender identity can be a source of distress and contribute to 
feelings of isolation and discrimination (Bockting et al., 2013). Theuse of Arabic sexual termsintheLebanese 
dialect has significant implications for perpetuating gender discrimination and marginalization of women 
and LGBTQ+peopleand underscores the need for efforts to promotemoreinclusiveand equitablelanguage 
usein society. 


2. Purpose and Objectives of the Study 


This paper studies how using sexual terms in Arabic affects gender discrimination in Lebanon. A review of 
relevant literature is analyzed to better understand how language and gender discrimination are linked, 
particularly when it comes to using sexual terms. Additionally, people from my social media circle (amix of 
pre-college, college, and graduate students) weresurveyed to analyze how often people use certain sexual 
terms in Lebanon in both formal and informal settings and their attitude toward the Arabic language. It’s 
important to use language that includes everyone and is fair, especially when it comes to gender vis-a-vis 
using theright terms. This can help reduce gender discrimination in Lebanon. | hopethat this research can 
help us better understand how language, gender, and sexuality areintersected, and contribute to making 
Lebanon a moreinclusiveand equal place. 


3. Theoretical Approach 


This research takes two theoretical perspectives into account: Intersectionality and Standpoint Feminist 
Theories. Intersectionality and standpoint feminist theory areframeworks that provide valuable insights into 
the complexities of social identities and power dynamics. They offer perspectives on how different aspects of 
an individual’s identity can influencetheir experiences and interactions within society. 


Intersectionality recognizes that individuals have multiple intersecting identities, such as race, gender, 
class, sexuality, and disability. These identities are interconnected and shape how individuals experience 
privilege or oppression. Language use plays a role in reflecting and perpetuating power imbalances and 
inequalities. Certain terms or expressions can reinforce stereotypes or marginalize specific groups, while 
others can challenge existing power structures and promote inclusivity (Warner and Shields, 2018). Whereas 
Standpoint feminist theory highlights that knowledge is influenced by an individual's social position and 
live experiences. Those occupying marginalized positions, such as women, people of color, and different 
sexual orientations, or those from lower socioeconomic backgrounds, offer unique perspectives on social 
structures and systems of oppression (H arding, 2009). Valuing diverselinguistic perspectives is emphasized, 
challenging the notion of a universal language, and recognizing that language reflects power dynamics. 
Critically analyzing language use helps to identify how it can either reinforce hierarchies or amplify 
marginalized voices. U sing inclusivelanguagethat respects diverse experiences and identities is important. 


Intersectionality and standpoint feminist theory draw attention to how language can both reflect and 
perpetuate social inequalities. They advocate for critically examining language useand promoting linguistic 
practices that foster inclusivity, challengedominant narratives, and amplify marginalized voices. Recognizing 
theintersectional nature of identity and thesituatedness of knowledgecontributes to a deeper understanding 
of language’s role in shaping and reflecting social realities. 
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4, M ethodology 


Inthepursuit of understanding theimpact of how using sexual termsin Arabic affects gender discrimination, 
this paper relies on both primary and secondary resources. Thedesk and onlinereview involveacomprehensive 
analysis of existing literatureto support the purposeand objectiveof thestudy. The primary research depends 
ona survey that intends to study theattitudes of the participants toward sexist language and the frequency of 
sexual terms (including identity and orientation descriptors) usage in both formal and informal settings to 
ultimately study the factors affecting the conscious use of such tems. A total of 51 Arab participants responded 
to my survey. Thefindings of the study suggested significant implications for adopting new policies for more 
inclusive language usein Lebanon. 


5. Literature Review 


5.1. Definition of G ender Discrimination and its Forms 


Gender discrimination isa prevalent social issuethat involves unequal treatment and opportunities based on 
gender (United N ations Development Program, 2019). Discrimination through languageuse refers to the use 
of language to perpetuate gender stereotypes and discrimination (Bailey, 2020). This form of discrimination 
can occur in various ways, such as using gendered pronouns, titles, and honorifics that reinforce traditional 
gender roles (Angouri and Baxter, 2021), and the use of derogatory language and sexualized terms (Syl wander 
andGottzén, 2020). The impact of language use on gender discrimination has been extensively studied in 
recent years, and research has shown that language usecan reinforce gender stereotypes and spread gender 
discrimination (Bailey, 2020). For instance, the useof gendered language in job advertisements can discourage 
women from applying for certain jobs (Gaucher & al., 2011), and the use of gendered languagein performance 
evaluations can lead to biased evaluations of female employees (N ittle, 2021). In onestudy, Rudman and Glick 
(2001) found that the use of gendered language in job advertisements, such as masculine-coded words like 
“dominant” and “aggressive,” led to adecrease in female applicants and perpetuated gendered stereotypes 
about the suitability of certain jobs for men or women. For example, using terms like “bossy” to describe 
assertive women can perpetuate harmful stereotypes. Moreover, discrimination through language use can 
significantly affect the LGBTQ +community. Such language can be especially challenging for transgender and 
gender non-conforming individuals, who may not identify with traditional gender categories (Tavits and 
Pérez, 2019). The use of disparaging language and slurs can also contribute to a hostile and discriminatory 
environment for LGBTQ +individuals (H erek, 2015). 


5.2.0 verview of theR oleof Languagein P erpetuating Harmful G ender Stereotypes 


Various theoretical frameworks, such as social constructionism and feminist theory, have been used to examine 
the relationship between languageand gender discrimination. According to social constructionism, language 
playsa critical rolein perpetuating gender stereotypes and discriminatory attitudes, as gender and language 
are socially constructed (Connell, 1995). Feminist theory emphasizes how language reinforces patriarchal 
power structures and perpetuates gender hierarchies (Baxter, 2009). Studying language use through these 
frameworks can providea better understanding of how language contributes to gender discrimination and 
inequality. Language reinforces harmful gender stereotypes by normalizing gendered expectations and 
behaviors. Gendered language, including the use of gendered pronouns and titles, reinforces traditional 
gender roles and expectations and can contributeto a hostile environment for those who do not conform to 
traditional gender norms (A budalbuh, 2012). Languageuse significantly affects attitudes and behaviorstoward 
gender and gender identity and contributes to a cultural context that reinforces harmful gender stereotypes 
(Palomares, 2008). A dditionally, media representation and language used to describe individuals can reinforce 
gendered expectations and behaviors (Finneman and Jenkins, 2018). For example, in “Objectification in popular 
music lyrics An Examination of Gender and genre differences” the use of sexual objectification languagein 
musiclyrics was found to contribute to negativeattitudes towards women and thereinforcement of gendered 
stereotypes (Flynn et al., 2016). In another study, Brettschneider et al. (2017) found that media representations 
of LGBTQ-+individuals often causeharmful stereotypes and contribute to the marginalization of thesegroups. 
TheA rabic language perpetuates harmful gender stereotypes through its useof grammatical gender, which 
assigns gender to every noun, either masculine or feminine, affecting sentence meaning (Alkaff and Lulu, 
2071). For instance, the Arabic word for “doctor” is masculine, while “nurse” is feminine, marginalizing 
women in the medical profession. Although many men entered this profession, this roleis still viewed asa 
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feminine job dueto its historical background. TheA rabic language has many derogatory terms that describe 
women and reinforce stereotypes about their roles and abilities, such as “housewife” and “spinster” (A bu- 
Lughod, 1993). Thesestereotypes havereal-world consequences, contributing to discrimination against women 
intheworkplace, limiting their education and advancement opportunities, and even impacting their health 
outcomes. Language plays a significant rolein perpetuating harmful gender stereotypes reinforcing traditional 
gender roles and expectations, normalizing derogatory language and slurs, and contributing to a cultural 
context that perpetuates harmful gender stereotypes (Davis and Reynolds, 2018). 


5.3. Theuse of Arabic Sexual Terms in Lebanon 


In Lebanon, theuseof sexual terms in theLebanese dialect has been linked to the reinforcement of patriarchal 
values and the marginalization of women and LGBTQ +individuals (!!kkaracan, 2008). A study conducted on 
Lebanese popular culture revealed that sexual terms were predominantly utilized in ways that reinforced 
traditional gender roles and stereotypes. In this context, women wereobjectified and sexualized, whereas men 
were depicted as dominant and aggressive (A bi-Esber, 2017). For instance, the word “kiss” (CS in Arabic) 
means “vagina” and is used as a slur to demean someone by insinuating that they are weak. In Lebanese 
culture, particularly in language use, derogatory words related to females suggest weakness and fragility. 
Furthermore, the use of sexual terms that are derogatory or objectifying towards LGBTQ + individuals has been 
found to reinforce negative perceptions of these groups and contribute to their marginalization (Glick and 
Fiske, 1996). Theuseof theA rabicterm “mithli” (4 ) as a translation of homosexual has caused tensions like 
those surrounding theterm “shadh” (SL ) which is often used derogatorily to refer to individuals who are 
perceived to deviatefrom traditional gender and sexual normsin Arab cultures. In a separate study, it was 
discovered that theutilization of sexual terms in LebaneseA rabic served to normalizesexual harassment and 
assault against women. Women were often subjected to sexual comments and slursin public spaces, which 
wereused to intimidateand control then (Karam and Ghanem, 2021). However, itis important to note that the 
use of sexual terms is not necessarily harmful, but rather it is how they are utilized and thecontexts in which 
they are utilized that can perpetuate harmful gender stereotypes and discrimination. One of the most effective 
waysto reducegender discrimination through languageuseis to promote gender-neutral language. This can 
be done by encouraging the use of gender-inclusive terms, such as “they” instead of “he” or “she”, or by 
creating a pronoun targeted to theindividuals who do not conformtothenorm. 


6. Data Population Analysis 
6.1. Independent Variables 


6.1.1. Age Distribution 

¢ 49% of thedata population (25 participants) are between the ages of 18 and 24. 

¢ 45.1% of the data population (23 participants) are between the ages of 25 and 34. 
¢ 3.9% of the data population (2 participants) are between the ages of 35 and 44. 

¢ 2% of thedata population (1 participant) is between the ages of 45 and 54. 

> diversity in agedistribution 


6.1.2. Nationality and Place of Living 


* 98% (49 participants) of the participants areLebaneseand 88% (44 participants) of them resided in Lebanon 
when they took thesurvey. 


=> which givestheresearch more authenticity and accuracy. 


6.1.3. Language Distribution 

¢ 98% (50 participants) of thedata population speak both A rabic and English and 31.4% spoke French (16 
participants). 

6.1.4. Level of Education 

¢ 49% (25 participants) of the data population havecompleted a graduatedegree. 

* 39.2% (20 participants) of the data population havecompleted a collegedegree. 
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¢ 7.8% (4 participants) of thedata population have completed a high school degree. 
¢ 2% (1 participant) of the data population havecompleted aPh.D. degreeor higher. 
¢ 2% (1 participant) of the data population have completed a technical degree. 

> diversity inthelevel of education 


6.1.5. Gender Identity 

* 66.7% (34 partici pants) of the data population identify as females. 
¢ 31.4% (16 participants) of the data population identify as males. 

¢ 2% (1 participant) of the data population identify as non-binary. 


=> Female participation is 52.9% more compared to male participation which could lead to biases in the 
resultsin terms of gender identity distribution. 


=> Norepresentation of thetrans community or intersex individuals. It could haveto do with the cultural 
setting the survey took placeor that the data population didn’t reach thesegroups. 
6.1.6. Sexual Orientation 

* 62.7% (32 participants) of the data population identify as heterosexual. 

¢ 11.8% (6 participants) of the data population identify as bisexual. 

¢ 11.8% (6 participants) of the data population identify as other. 

¢ 3.9% (2 participants) of the data population identify as lesbian. 

¢ 5.9% (3 participants) of the data population identify as gay. 

¢ 2% (1 participant) of the data population identify as asexual. 

¢ 2% (1 participant) of the data population identify as pansexual. 

> diversity in sexual orientations which gives arichness of perspectives to the study. 


7. Results and Discussion 

Thestudy analyzes two dependent variables: 

¢ Theattitudes of the data population toward sexist language 

¢ The frequency of specific sexual terms usagein both formal and informal settings. 


7.1. The Attitudes of the D ata Population Toward Sexist Language 


According to Figure 1, 47% of respondents consider sexist language to bea problem in A rabic to alargeextent, 
33% of respondents indicated that it issomewhat of a problem, while 20% of respondents do not consider ita 


To what extent do you consider sexist 
Language a problem in Arabic? 


= Notat all. = Somewhat. To a large extent. 


47% aoe 


Figure 1: To What Extent do you C onsider Sexist Language a Problem in Arabic? 
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problem at all. This suggests that thereis a significant awareness and concern among a portion of the A rabic- 
speaking population about the use of sexist languagein our daily life. Y et, itis worth noting that there arestill 
individuals who do not consider it a problem at all. It would be interesting to further explore the reasons 
behind the differing opinions and attitudes towards sexist languagein Arabic and how this may impact the 
use and prevalence of such languagein different contexts. Did the data population understand what sexist 
language meant? Do some come from an area that does not use sexist language? 


According to Figure 2, 8% feel that no oneis negatively affected by sexist language, 35% bedlievethat some 
people are somewhat negatively affected by sexist language, and 57% feel that some people are negatively 
affected by sexist language to a large extent. This suggests that most respondents recognize the negative 
impact of sexist languageon individuals, whileasmall percentage believethat it is not an issue It isimportant 
to note that the extent to which people are affected by sexist language may vary based on their individual 
experiences and perspectives. 


To what extent do you feel that some people 
are negatively affected by sexist language? 


= Notat all. = Somewhat. To a large extent. 


8% 


/ 


57% 


Figure 2: To What Extent do you Feel that Some People are Negatively Affected by Sexist Language? 


According to Figure 3, 58% of the respondents feel that the usage of Arabic inside their university is 
somewhat sexist, while 26% feel that it is sexist to alarge extent. Only 16% of the respondents feel that it is not 
sexist at all. This suggests that thereis a significant portion of the university community who perceives the 
usage of Arabic as sexist, which could bea causefor concern and acall for action to address the issue. 


To what extent do you think our usage of 
Arabic is sexist inside your university? 


= Notatall. = Somewhat. To alarge extent. 


Figure 3: To What Extent do you Think our Usage of Arabic is Sexist Inside your University? 


According to Figure 4, 35% of the respondents perceive some degree of sexist language usage in their 
neighborhood, while 16% reported no sexist language usage. Additionally, 49% reported a large extent of 
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sexist language usage. This suggests that there may bea prevalent issue with sexist language usagein some 
neighborhoods or regions, which requires further investigation and intervention. 


To what extent do you think our usage of 
Arabic is sexist inside your own 
neighborhood/where you come from? 


= Notat all. = Somewhat. To a large extent. 


49% 


Figure 4: To What Extent do you Think our Usage of Arabic is Sexist Inside your own Neighborhood/Where 
You Come From? 


According to Figure 5, the majority of respondents (71%) reported that their own usage of Arabic has 
changed during the last few years, whilea minority (29%) reported that their usagehas not changed. However, 
without additional information or context about the specific changes in their usageof A rabic, it’s difficult to 
draw further conclusions. 


Did your own usage of Arabic change during 
the last few years? 


= Yes = No 


Figure 5: Did your Own Usage of Arabic Change During the Last Few Years? 


Itseems that therespondents believethat sexism in Arabic is an issue and that it has a detrimental impact 
on some people. When it comes to the use of A rabic at universities and in one’s own neighborhood or place of 
origin, this notion is particularly prevalent. Additionally, a sizable number of those polled said that their 
personal usage of A rabic has changed in recent years, which may indicatethat concerns about sexist language 
in Arabic arenow morewidey known and fet. It’s crucial to keep in mind that theseresults may not betypical 
of the general population because they are based on asmall samplesize. 


The frequency of sexual terms usagein both formal and informal settings is analyzed based on thefollowing 
subcategories: 
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¢ — The frequency of sexual terms usage in both formal and informal settings vs. age (18-24 and 25-34): 
Tables 2 and 3. 


e — The frequency of sexual terms usage in both formal and informal settings vs. sexual orientation 
(heterosexual and homosexual): Tables 4 and 5. 


Based on Table 1, it appears that the phrase “gay” is the most commonly used phrase, with 37.3% of 
respondents saying they always used itin both formal and informal contexts. “Jins” (which means “gender” 
in Arabic) isthesecond most commonly used phrase, with 39.2% of respondents saying they always used itin 
formal contexts, but only 31.3% saying they always used it in informal contexts. Other phrases, such as 


Table 1: The Frequency of Sexual Terms Usage in Both Formal and Informal 
Usage Frequency 
Phrase Formal Informal 
Always | Sometimes | Never Always | Sometimes | Never 

4ulie |qghis Mithly/M ithliyya 31.3% 27.5% 41.2% 15.7% 27.5% 56.8% 
4) slll/_b gl Louti/lewat 7.8% 7.8% 84.4% 23.5% 15.7% 60.8% 
3/MLS Shath/a 7.8% 15.7% 76.5% 9.8% 13.7% 76.5% 
Auglaus Sohakeya 4% 9.8% 86.2% 4% 17.6% 78.4% 
EN Gay 37.3% 37.3% 25.4% 56.9% 35.3% 7.8% 
ale 3alil 2% 4% 94% 2% 6% 92% 
Cri [fis Khinti/mokhanas 2% 6% 92% 6% 12% 82% 
ib Tobji 2% 2% 96% 6% 12% 82% 
3/J gxiie M ota7awel/M ota7awela 21.5% 41.2% 37.3% 17.6% 37.3% 45.1% 
3/ ple 3aber/3abera 11.7% 25.5% 62.8% 7.8% 19.6% 72.6% 
298 Queer 31.3% 29.4% 39.3% 35.2% 25.4% 39.4% 
aia B/es gli Thona2y/a al jins 9.8% 25.5% 64.7% 5.9% 15.7% 78.4% 
a/g ys Y La mi3yaariyy/a 7.8% 15.7% 76.5% 5.9% 15.7% 78.4% 
pial aig ls YY] laa thunaa’iyy/a al-jindar | 9.8% 13.7% 76.5% 5.9% 13.7% 80.4% 
44 yaiall / aint) | Al gandar/ gandareyya | 27.5% 15.7% 56.8% 19.6% 19.6% 60.8% 
Cain Jins 39.2% 31.3% 29.5% 37.2% 21.5% 41.3% 
& sill gel] Al tanawo3 al ijtema3y} 27.5% 31.3% 41.2% 13.7% 15.6% 70.7% 
3/ jee Gaia moghayer/a al jins 7.8% 23.5% 68.7% A% 13.7% 82.3% 
3/ ga) she Guia) motawafek/a al jins 7.8% 19.6% 72.6% 7.8% 11.7% 80.5% 
acne Use -axall mojtama3 al meen 3ayn 33.3% 23.5% 43.2% 27.5% 19.6% 52.9% 


“mithly/mithliyya” (which means “homosexual” in Arabic) and “queer” have more variation in their usage 
frequency across formal and informal contexts, with somerespondents saying they always usethem, while 
others say they never usethem. Whereas, the least used phrases are “tobji” (which means “act of foolishness” 
in Arabic), with only 2% of respondents saying they always used it in formal settings and 2% saying they 
always used it in informal settings, and “khinti/mokhanas” (which means “effeminate” but used as “faggot” in 
Arabic), with only 2% of respondents saying they always used itin formal settings and 6% saying they always 
used it in informal settings. Other phrases that appear to be less commonly used across both formal and 
informal settings include “moghayer/a al jins” (which means “heterosexual” in Arabic) and “motawafex/a al 
jins” (which means “cisgender” in Arabic), both of which had relatively high percentages of respondents 
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saying they never used them. It is important to note that the usage frequency of these phrases may vary 
depending on the cultural context and thespecific population being surveyed. Additionally, it is possiblethat 
somerespondents may not be familiar with certain phrases or may not feel comfortable using them in certain 
contexts, which could also impact their reoorted usage frequency. 


When subcategorizing based on age (Table 2), 32% of respondents reported always using the phrase 
“M ithly/M ithliyya” (referring to ahomosexual male or female) in formal settings, while 16% reported always 
using it in informal settings. Similarly, for the phrase“ G ay,” 36% of respondents reported always usingitin 
formal settings, while 48% reported always using it in informal settings. Table 3 on the other hand, had the 
phrase “Gay” as the highest frequency of usage in both formal and informal contexts, followed by “Jins” 
similarly to beforesub-categorizing the results. The phrase“Louti/Lewvat” (H omosexual) hasa very low frequency 
of usagein formal settings and aslightly higher frequency in informal settings. The phrase“La M i3yaariyy/a” 
(Non-normative) and “Al Gandar/G andareyya” (Gender) havethelowest frequency of usagein both formal and 
informal settings. Whilethe phrase “T hona2y/a al jins” (Intersex) has ahigher frequency of usagein informal 
contexts compared to formal contexts. The phrase “M otawafek/a al jins” (cisgender) has a higher frequency of 


usagein formal contexts compared to informal contexts. 


Theleast used phrases, based on Tables 2 and 3, areas follows: 


Table 2: Usage Frequency based on Age Category: 18-24 
Usage Frequency based on Age Category: 18-24 

Phrase Formal Informal 
Always |Sometimes | Never Always |Sometimes | Never 
duties | okie Mithly/M ithliyya 32% 28% 40% 16% 24% 60% 
4) glll/_ gl Louti/lewat 8% 8% 84% 28% 12% 60% 
3/aLE Shath/a 8% 8% 84% 16% 4% 80% 
Auglaus Sohakeya 0% 5% 95% 4% 12% 84% 
le Gay 36% 44% 20% 48% 48% 4% 
ale 3alil 0% 0% 100% 4% 0% 96% 
Crying [Ais Khinti/mokhanas 0% 0% 100% 4% 8% 88% 
ish Tobji 0% 0% 100% 4% 4% 92% 
3/J gate M ota7awel/M ota7awela 24% 32% 44% 16% 28% 56% 
3/ ile 3aber/3abera 12% 24% 63% 12% 16% 72% 
298 Queer 40% 24% 36% 32% 28% 40% 
siall 8/is ci Thona2y/a al jins 8% 28% 64% A% 16% 80% 
[gles Y La mi3yaariyy/a 8% 20% 72% 4% 16% 80% 
pial aig gs YY] laa thunaa’iyy/a al-jindar 12% 12% 76% 0% 12% 88% 
44 dial! /aiall | Al gandar/ gandareyya 28% 20% 52% 20% 16% 64% 
ouis Jins 36% 32% 32% 32% 12% 56% 
& gill elsin | Al tanawo3 al ijtema3y 24% 36% 40% 8% 16% 76% 
B/ glee Gill moghayer/a al jins 8% 24% 68% 0% 12% 88% 
3/8) sie (sia motawafek/a al jins 4% 20% 76% 0% 8% 92% 
acne One -ezall mojtama3 al meen 3ayn 28% 24% 48% 24% 28% 48% 
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Table 3: Usage Frequency based on Age Category: 25-34 
Usage Frequency based on Age Category: 25-34 
Phrase Formal Informal 
Always |Sometimes | Never Always |Sometimes | Never 

duties | Mie Mithly/M ithliyya 30.4% 43.4% 26.2% 17.4% 30.4% 52.2% 
J} lll, ol Louti/lewat 8.7% 8.7% 82.6% 17.4% 21.7% 60.9% 
3/aLS Shath/a 0% 26.1% 73.9% 4.3% 21.7% 74% 
Adglaus Sohakeya 0% 17.4% 82.6% 0% 26.1% 73.9% 
ile Gay 43.4% 26.2% 30.4% 69.6% 17.4% 13% 
ale 3alil 0% 8.7% 91.3% 0% 87% 13% 
Crying [fis Khinti/mokhanas 4.3% 4.4% 91.3% 4.3% 17.5% 78.2% 
ish Tobji 4.3% 4.4% 91.3% 4.3% 21.8% 73.9% 
3/J gxiie M ota7awel/M ota7awela 17.4% 30.4% 52.2% 21.7% 43.4% 34.9% 
3/ ple 3aber/3abera 8.7% 26.1% 65.2% 4.3% 26% 69.7% 
298 Queer 21.7% 30.5% 47.8% 34.7% 21.7% 43.6% 
osiall 3/5 si Thona2y/a al jins 8.7% 26.1% 65.2% 8.7% 17.4% 73.9% 
Bg les Y La mi3yaariyy/a 4.3% 13% 82.7% 8.7% 17.4% 73.9% 
pial aig ls YY] laa thunaa’iyy/a al-jindar | 4.3% 17.4% 78.3% 13% 17.4% 69.6% 
44 jaiall /aiall | Al gandar/ gandareyya 17.4% 13% 69.6% 13% 21.7% 34.7% 
fence Jins 43.5% 30.4% 26.1% 43.4% 30.4% 26.2% 
& sill els] Al tanawo3 al ijtema3y} 30.4% 21.7% 47.9% 21.7% 17.4% 60.9% 
3/ alee Guill moghayer/a al jins 4.3% 26% 69.7% 8.7% 17.4% 73.9% 
3/ gal gic aia motaw afek/a al jins 8.7% 21.7% 69.6% 17.4% 17.4% 65.2% 
ean Ose -axall mojtama3 al meen 3ayn 39.1% 17.4% 43.5% 30.4% 8.7% 60.9% 


e  4i3la. (Sohakeya) - used always by 0% in formal settings and 4.3% in informal settings, and never by 84% 
in informal settings. 


¢ hile (3alil)- used always by nonein formal and informal settings, and never by most respondents in both 
settings. 

© Gide / fas (Khinti/mokhanas) - used always by nonein both formal and informal settings, and never by 
all of the respondents in both settings. 

* gab (Tobji) - used always by almost 4% of the respondents in both formal and informal settings, and 
never by most respondents in both settings. 

© 3/ ples (ial! (moghayer/a al jins) - used always by almost 4% of the respondents in formal settings and 
8% of the respondents in informal settings, and never by 68% of therespondents in informal settings. 

© 3/38) se Guill (motawafek/a al jins) - used always by around 8% in formal settings and around 20% in 
informal settings, and never by almost 70% of the respondents in informal settings. 


Itis important to note that these numbers only represent the usage frequency of these phrases among a 
specific age category and may not be generalizable to other populations or age groups. Additionally, the 
cultural and societal context in which these phrases are used may also affect their frequency of usage. 
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According to Table 4, the phrase “L outi/lewat” is used in formal settings by 26.3% of respondents, but only 
5.3% of respondents useit in formal settings. Similarly, “Shath/a” is used by only 5.3% of respondents in both 
formal and informal settings. On theother hand, some phrases are used more frequently in formal settings 
than in informal ones. For example, “A! gandar/gandareyya” is used in formal settings by 21% of respondents, 
but only 10.5% of respondents use it in informal settings. The least used phrases, according to Table 4, are 


4uala. (Sohakeya), which means “sapphist” but is used mostly to dehumanize lesbians and is not used in 


formal settings, and Gside /. 434 (Khinti/mokhanas) and .->24 (T obji), arenot used in formal settings. In informal 
settings, the least used phrases by therespondents are _jiall aig gl (Thona2y/a al jindar), 3/ lee (jsiall 
(moghaye’/a al jins), ANd 3/94) gis (yin) (motawafek/a al jins). According to Table5, the phrase “gay” has ahigh 
frequency of usein both formal and informal settings, with 34.4% always using itin formal settings and 56.3% 
always using itin informal settings. Meanwhile, the phrase “khinti/mokhanas” has ahigh frequency of never 
being used in formal settings (90.6%) but is sometimes used in informal settings (15.6%). Some phrases are 
used morefrequently by certain sexual orientations than others. For example, “Gay” isused always or sometimes 
by 84.2% of homosexual respondents, but only 68.8% of heterosexual respondents useit. Based on Tables 4 
and 5, it appears that the usage frequency of the phrases varies based on the sexual orientation subcategory. 


Table 4: Usage Frequency based on Sexual Orientation: Homosexual (Lesbian, G ay, Bisexual, Pansexual, 
Asexual, O ther) 
Usage Frequency based on sexual orientation: H omosexual 
(Lesbian, G ay, Bisexual, Pansexual, Asexual, other) 
Phrase Formal Informal 
Always |Sometimes | Never Always |Sometimes | Never 
duties | gic Mithly/M ithliyya 31.6% 26.3% 42.1% 15.8% 36.8% 47.4% 
4a) slll/_b 3} Louti/lewat 5.3% 10.5% 84.2% 26.3% 26.3% 47.4% 
3/aLS Shath/a 5.3% 15.8% 78.9% 5.3% 15.8% 78.9% 
Auglaus Sohakeya 0% 5.3% 94.7% 5.3% 26.3% 68.4% 
wl Gay 42.1% 42.1% 15.8% 57.9% 31.6% 10.5% 
hale 3alil 0% 5.3% 94.7% 5.3% 5.3% 89.4% 
Cri [fis Khinti/mokhanas 0% 5.3% 94.7% 10.5% 5.3% 84.2% 
a Tobji 0% 5.3% 94.7% 10.5% 5.3% 84.2% 
3/S gate M ota7awel/M ota7awela 15.8% 42.1% 42.1% 21% 31.6% 47.4% 
3/_ ple 3aber/3abera 10.5% 26.3% 63.2% 10.5% 15.8% 73.7% 
298 Queer 36.8% 31.6% 31.6% 47.7% 21% 31.3% 
aia a/s gli Thona2y/a al jins 10.5% 36.9% 52.6% 0% 10.5% 89.5% 
o/s ys Y La mi3yaariyy/a 5.3% 21% 73.7% 5.3% 15.8% 78.9% 
pial aig ls YY] laa thunaa’iyy/a al-jindar | 5.3% 21% 73.7% 0% 10.5% 89.5% 
44 aiall /aiall | Al gandar/ gandareyya 21% 21% 58% 10.5% 10.5% 79% 
fence Jins 31.6% 36.8% 31.6% 21% 21% 58% 
& sill el] Al tanawo3 al ijtema3y} 15.8% 36.8% 47.4% 5.3% 15.8% 78.9% 
B/ alee Cpiall moghayer/a al jins 5.3% 31.6% 63.1% 0% 15.8% 84.2% 
3/(gal gis aiall motawafek/a al jins 5.3% 26.3% 68.7% 0% 15.8% 84.2% 
asin Ose -axall mojtama3 al meen 3ayn 31.6% 26.3% 42.1% 31.6% 15.8% 52.6% 
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Theterm “Jins” (sex) had thehighest usage frequency across both formal and informal settings, the term “Gay” 
also had a relatively high usage frequency across both formal and informal settings. On the other hand, terms 
like “K hinti/mokhanas” (effeminate) and “T obji” (act of foolishness) had very low usage frequency across both 
formal and informal settings. Other terms like “La mi3yaariyy/a” (non-normative) and “La thunaa’iyy/a al- 
jindar” (non-binary) also had low usage frequency in both formal and informal settings. The subcategory of 
sexual orientation seems to havea significant impact on the usage frequency of the phrases. For instance, the 
term “Gay” had high usage frequency across both formal and informal settings, whileterms like “Louti/lewat” 
(sodomite) and “Sohakeya” (lesbian) had lower usage frequency. This is used in official language such asin 
religious books. The use of derogatory terms in legal and religious documents is well demonstrated in the 
sexist and discriminatory attitudes towards theLGBTQ+community. This suggests that theremay bemore 
stigma or negative attitudes associated with certain sexual orientations, which could affect the usage of 
related terminology. It’s important to note that this data only represents a specific group of people (whether 
heterosexuals or homosexuals) and may not be representative of the entire population. Additionally, the data 
is limited to the specific phrases and contexts provided and may not reflect broader trends in language use 
related to sexual orientation. 


Various other subcategories might affect the data on the frequency of usage of the above phrases such asthe 
geographic location of the respondent wherecertain terms may bemore commonly used in certain regionsin 


Table 5: Usage Frequency Based on Sexual Orientation: H eterosexual 
Usage Frequency based on Sexual Orientation: H eterosexual 
Phrase Formal Informal 
Always |Sometimes | Never Always |Sometimes | Never 

duties | chic M ithly/M ithliyya 31.25% 21.12% 47.63% 15.6% 21.9% 62.5% 
Li s/s Louti/lewat 9.4% 6.3% 84.3% | 21.9% 9.4% 68.7% 
3/aLE Shath/a 9.4% 15.6% 75% 12.5% 12.5% 75% 
Auglaus Sohakeya 6.3% 12.5% 81.2% 3.1% 12.5% 84.4% 
le Gay 34.4% 34.4% 31.2% 56.3% 37.5% 6.2% 
hale 3alil 3.1% 3.1% 93.8% 0% 6.3% 93.7% 
Cris [Ais Khinti/mokhanas 0% 9.4% 90.6% 3.1% 15.6% 81.3% 
ish Tobji 0% 3.1% 96.9% 3.1% 15.6% 81.3% 
3/J gate M ota7awel/M ota7awela 25% 34.4% 40.6% 15.6% 40.6% 43.8% 
3/ ple 3aber/3abera 12.5% 25% 62.5% 6.3% 21.9% 71.8% 
5 9S Queer 28.1% 28.1% 43.8% 28.1% 28.1% 43.8% 
stall 3/5 si Thona2y/a al jins 9.4% 18.8% 71.8% 9.4% 18.8% 71.8% 
Bg les Y La mi3yaariyy/a 9.4% 12.5% 78.1% 6.3% 15.6% 78.1% 
pial aig ls Y] laa thunaa’iyy/a al-jindar | 12.5% 9.4% 78.1% 9.4% 15.6% 75% 
44 jaiall /jaiall | Al gandar/ gandareyya | 31.25% 12.5% 56.25% 25% 25% 50% 
Cain Jins 43.8% 28.1% 28.1% 46.9% 21.9% 31.2% 
& sill gel] Al tanawo3 al ijtema3y|} 34.4% 28.1% 37.5% 18.8% 15.6% 65.6% 
3/ jalan Qaiall moghayer/a al jins 9.4% 18.8% 71.8% 6.3% 12.5% 81.2% 
3/ (aa) she Guill motawafek/a al jins 9.4% 15.6% 75% 12.5% 9.4% 78.1% 
acne One -azall mojtama3 al meen 3ayn 34.4% 21.9% 43.7% 25% 21.9% 53.1% 
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Lebanon. The education level of the respondents may also play a rolein the results as people with higher 
education levels may be moreaware of different terminology and usethem morefrequently. Additionally, the 
social and cultural background of the respondents as some peoplefrom moreconservative backgrounds may 
beless likely to usecertain terms compared to thosefrom moreliberal backgrounds. Thereis a strong association 
between the usage of sexual terms and gender discrimination against women and LGBTQ + individuals. The 
useof such terms perpetuates harmful stereotypes and reinforces societal norms that promote gender inequality 
and discrimination. This can lead to several negative consequences, including the marginalization and exclusion 
of women and LGBTQ +individuals, the normalization of sexual harassment and assault, and the perpetuation 
of harmful gender roles and expectations. 


8. Recommendations and Conclusion 


Several policy recommendations can be madeto decrease the prevalence of gender discrimination through 
language usage in Lebanon. These recommendations are based on findings from research studies and are 
aimed at promoting moreinclusiveand equitable languageuse in society. The intersectionality of gender, 
sexuality, and languagein the Lebanese context highlights the need for efforts to promote inclusivelanguage 
and encourage the use of the right sexual terminology to achieve less verbal gender discrimination in 
Lebanon. Thisincludes efforts to raise awareness of the harmful effects of sexist language and to encourage 
the use of gender-neutral and LGBTQ+inclusivelanguage in all aspects of life. Educating the public about 
theimpact of languageon gender discrimination can lead to moreinclusive languageand avoid perpetuating 
harmful stereotypes. This can be done through public awareness campaigns, workshops, and training 
programs for educators and healthcare providers by raising awareness about the negative effects of gendered 
language. A dditionally, it’s important to create a culture of respect and inclusivity that values diversity and 
recognizes the importance of inclusive and equitable language by promoting policies and practices that 
encourage respectful communication. Examples include workplace policies that prohibit discriminatory 
language. Another important policy recommendation is to increasethe representation of women and LGBTQ+ 
individuals in positions of power and influence. This can help individuals from marginalized groups have 
a greater say in the language that is used in society and can work to promote moreinclusive language use 
as the Standpoint Theory suggests. Language plays a significant role in perpetuating harmful gender 
stereotypes, reinforcing traditional gender roles and expectations, normalizing derogatory language and 
slurs, and contributing to a cultural context that perpetuates harmful gender stereotypes. Citizens must 
understand that despite some progress in achieving gender equality goals, underlying sexism and 
disrespectful language still exist, affecting the mental well-being of women and LGBTQ+communities. 
Addressing sexism in the Arabic language requires a focus on institutional-level changes, as education 
shapes the behavior, values, and expressions of adults. It is essential to include the LGBTQ+community in 
such efforts, with the introduction of new policies, such as name-changing policies, independent of 
government biases. Theimplementation of gender-sensitive language guiddines can help eliminate labeling 
and prejudice, as demonstrated by previous research. The introduction of gender-neutral language and 
feminization in Arab societies can contribute to the eradication of gender discrimination against women 
and the_LGBTQ+communhity, ultimately transforming policies and education. 


9. Limitations and Suggestions for Future Research 


Like any research project, the proposed study investigating the effect of Arabic sexual terms on gender 
discrimination in Lebanon has certain limitations that should be acknowledged. One limitation is that the 
focus is on the Lebanese dialect only, which may not represent the wider Arab-speaking world. Another 
limitation is the difficulty in measuring theimpact of language on gender discrimination, as it is often deeply 
ingrained in social structures and attitudes. A dditionally, thestudy rdies on small sampledata, which may be 
subject to biases and inaccuracies. Future studies might build on this research by examining the impact of 
additional elements including religion, culture, and history onlanguage usageand gender discriminationin 
Lebanon. The influence of social status and power relationships on language use and its impact on gender 
discrimination should also be explored in future studies. Moreover, future research could evaluate the 
effectiveness of interventions aimed at promoting moreinclusivelanguage usein Lebanon, such as awareness 
campaigns, education and training programs, and policy initiatives. 
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Appendix 


In my primary research, the population will be any Arabic-speaking participants. It will particularly 
study the attitudes of the data population toward sexist language and the frequency of sexual terms 
usagein both formal and informal settings. 


Survey: 


Sexist language refers to words and phrases that demean, ignore, or stereotypemembers of either sex or 
that needlessly call attention to gender. It’s a form of biased language. Usually, the usage of sexist 
language affects both women and theLGBTQ+community negatively. 


(Beforethesurvey starts) 

1. Do you speak Arabic daily? 

a. Yes 

b.No 

(If they say Yes, they can continuethe survey, if not then they can’t continueit) 
Demographics: 

1. Age (you need to beover 18 years old to participate) 

¢ 18-24 

° 2534 

¢ 35-44 

¢ 4554 

° 55-64 

¢ 65and over 

2. Nationality: 

3. Which country do you livein? 

4. What language(s) do you speak? Select all that apply. 
¢ Arabic 

e English 

¢ French 

¢ Armenian 

5. What is the highest level of education you havecompleted? 
¢ No formal schooling 

¢ Less than high school 

¢ High school 

¢ Technical certificate 

* Collegedegree 

¢ Graduatedegree 

¢ PhD or higher 

6. How would you best describe your gender identity currently? 
«Male 

¢ Female 

¢ Intersex 
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¢ Non-binary 

¢ Trans woman 
¢ Trans man 

¢ Other 

7. How would you best describe your sexual orientation currently? 
¢ Lesbian 

* Gay 

¢ Bisexual 

¢ Pansexual 

¢ Asexual 

¢ Heterosexual 
¢ Other 


Part 1. Consists of five questions that reveal the attitudes of the data population toward sexist language. 
They areas follows: 


To what extent do you consider sexist Language a problem in Arabic? 

1. Notatall. 

2. Somewhat. 

3. Toalargeextent. 

To what extent do you feel that some people are negatively affected by sexist language? 
1. Notatall. 

2. Somewhat. 

3. Toalargeextent. 


To what extent do you think our usage of Arabic is sexist inside your university? (disregard if you 
never went to college) 


1.Notatall. 
2. Somewhat. 
3. Toalargeextent. 


To what extent do you think our usage of A rabicis sexistinside your own neighborhood/where you 
come from? 


1. Notatall. 

2. Somewhat. 

3. Toalargeextent. 

Did your own usage of Arabic change during the last few years? 
1 Yes 

2.No 

If so, where does the pressure to change your usage of sexist language come from? 
1. The Government. 

2. University Administration. 

3. The Society. 

4, Student A ctivities. 
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5. Friends 

6. TheM edia. 
7. Social Media 
8. Other 


Part II: The following section will test how frequently the below terms are used in formal settings using 
the below scale: 


1 Always 

2. Sometimes 

3.Never 

Usage Frequency 
Phrase 
Always Sometimes Never 

Julie | gis Mithly/M ithliyya 
4a) slll/_ bs 3) Louti/lewat 
3/aLG Shath/a 
Auglaus Sohakeya 
ls Gay 

Jule 3alil 

Gide / Ais Khinti/mokhanas 
a Tobji 

3/J gxiie M ota7awel/M ota7awela 
3/ ple 3aber/3abera 

298 Queer 

niall 3/6 gli Thona2y/a al jins 
3/g les Y La mi3yaariyy/a 
rial ag gli YY} laa thunaa’iyy/a al-jindar 
44 aia! /aiall | Al gandar/ gandareyya 
fence Jins 

& sill ge leia'y! | Al tanawo3 al ijtema3y 
B/ pales = (pill moghayer/a al jins 
3/8) phe Guia motawafek/a al jins 
acine Ose -axall mojtama3 al meen 3ayn 


1 Always 
2. Sometimes 
3.Neve 


Part III: The following section will test how frequently the below terms are used in informal settings 
using the below scale: 
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Usage Frequency 
Phrase 
Always Sometimes Never 

digtis /, -lia Mithly/M ithliyya 

4b) lll/,-b 5! Louti/lewat 

3/aLa Shath/a 

Aula Sohakeya 

ile Gay 

ule alil 

Cie | SiS Khinti/mokhanas 

ish Tobji 

3/J gas M ota7awel/M ota7awela 

3/ ple 3aber/3abera 

298 Queer 

niall 3/6 gli Thona2y/a al jins 
o/s les 'Y La mi3yaariyy/a 


pial aig gl YY] laa thunaa’iyy/a al-jindar 


44 jaiall /aiall | Al gandar/ gandareyya 
fence Jins 

& sill gsclein'} | Al tanawo3 al ijtema3y 
B/ alee (rial moghayer/a al jins 
3/8) ghee Quin! motawafek/a al jins 
acing One -azall mojtama3 al meen 3ayn 


Part IV: Do you know of any words (other than theones already mentioned above) used in aderogative 


manner to discriminate based on sex/ gender? 
Part V: Comments: 
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